~ GOOD WILL 
NUMBER 


In Flanders Fields 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow, 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place, and in the sky, 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard among the guns below. 


We are the dead. “Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe; 

To you from failing hands we throw 

The torch; be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


—By John McCrea. 
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They Have No Pact to Sign 


They have no pact to sign, our peaceful dead. 
Pacts are for trembling hands and heads grown gray. 
Ten million graves record what youth has said, — 
And cannot now unsay. 


They have no pact to sign, our quiet dead, 
Whose eyes in that eternal peace are drowned. 
Age doubts and wakes, and asks if night be fled, 
But youth sleeps sound. 


They have no pact to sign, our faithful dead. 
Theirs is a deeper pledge, unseen, unheard, 
Sealed in the dark, unwritten, sealed with red; 

And they will keep their word. 


They have no pact to sign, our happy dead; 
But if, O God, if we should sign in vain, 
With dreadful eyes, out of each narrow bed, 
Our dead will rise again. 
—Alfred Noyes. 
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Good Will Day 


Sunday, May 18th, is Good Will Day in the churches. 
To lend a hand in its observance this number of So- 
cial Trends is devoted to the Disarmament Treaty, the 
World Court issue and the question of the churches 
and Peace. The enclosed pamphlet, entitled “The 
World Court; Fifty Questions Answered,” is furnish- 
ed by the American Foundation whose particular quest 
is that of obtaining ratification of the Protocol by the 
United States. It is so complete and unanswerable 
an argument that it needs no supplementing. The Re- 
port of the Evanston Conference on the Churches and 
World Peace is the most representative series of dec- 
larations on a Christian attitude on the question that 
has been made. It could well be used as the outline 
and basis of study courses and group discussions in 
the churches. Under separate cover we are sending 
our readers a copy of Hon. Ross Collins’ address in 
Congress on “The Army and Propaganda Power.” It 
is issued for the Committee on Militarism in Educa- 
tion, and we are privileged to mail it under congress- 
ional frank. To our subscribers we are having sent 
a copy of Arthur Sweetser’s story of “The First Ten 
Years of the League of Nations.” It is a remarkable 
story and every leader of public opinion who is eager 
to see the present sweeping world movement toward 
peace instrumented to prevent wars should not only 


read it, but absorb its contents until his mind is satu- _ 


rated with the information it brings regarding the 
growth of this first “parliament of mankind” with its 
power to prevent war and thus to make peace. Else- 
where in this issue we review Conwell-Evans’ “Study 
of the Methods Employed by the League of Nations 
to Prevent War and to Settle International Disputes.” 
A reading of this book, of Shotwell’s “War as an In- 
strument of National Policy” and of Madariaga’s “Dis- 
armament” will panoply one thoroughly for meeting 
the issue in his own mind and in helping to mould pub- 


lic opinion. — . —3— 


The Disarmament Treaty 


The Disarmament Treaty is not a work of perfec- 
tion, but it is a distinct step forward. It will save the 
British and Japanese taxpayers a little now, and if 
its moral gains are capitalized it will save us some- 
thing also. But its chief gains are not economical but 
moral. It stops competition between America and 
Great Britain and it establishes a non-competitive ba- 
sis between both these countries and Japan. If this 
constructive gain results, in due course of time, in an 
agreement between France and Italy, competition in 
naval armaments will be stopped and the minds of 
men can be cultivated to accept the scaling down of 
all fleets. 

The big contention to be overcome, once competi- 
tion is abolished, will be that of maintaining a mini- 
mum number of ships for policing. This policing bus- 
iness is argued on the concept of an armed world. 
Britain “needs” so many ships of this, that and the 
_ other type to police her far-flung dominions because 
other nations are armed on the seas. The more they 
are armed, the more ships she needs to “protect” her 
sea lanes. 'The less they are armed the less she will 
demand and, conversely, the fewer ships she main- 
tains the fewer ships will others require. Once the non- 
competitive principle is established the endless rounde- 
lay of each nation building ships because the others 
have them will be reversed and become a roundlay 
of each scrapping them that the other may do so. 

Age-old habits are not changed in a day. The peace 
millenarians who thought the Kellogg Pact ushered in 
an apocalyptic epoch have received the rude awaken- 
ing due them. It furnished Washington the stimulus 
that_ made our participation possible just now, but 
apparently did nothing more. Ramsay MacDonald 
gave it lip tribute, but based his strategy squarely on 
the League of Nations work on the question of dis- 
armament and now refers to the conference as a 
mere first step in that continuing process for which 
the League is responsible. As a “first step” the con- 
ference was a success. If now MacDonald can be re- 
turned “with power,” i. e. with a safe majority in Par- 
liament, and the Tardieu—Poincare party in France 
can be replaced with a Briand—Herriot group, the 
second step, to be taken in 1936, should be great 
enough to register something epoch-making. 
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WHy A “THREE-POWER”’ INSTEAD 
OF A “FIVE-POWER” TREATY 


Who is to blame for the failure to get a “five-power 
treaty’? Italy demanded equality with France, Brit- 
ain demanded a two-power ratio with all nations ex- 
cepting only America, the United States demanded 
parity with Great Britain. None of these demands 
are necessary to peace. Italy does not need as many 
ships as France, Britain does not need as many ships 
as France and Italy combined, America does not need 
a navy equal to Britain’s. Hach of these “demands” 
is based upon the old order of an armed world, im- 
perialist and always ready for war and not on a world 
that has solemnly renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy. France thinks only in terms of secu- 
rity, and security means armed security. Italy under 
Mussolini thinks in terms of empire and dominance on 
the Mediterranean. Britain thinks in terms of em- 
pire, with India as its chief dependency. Briand may 
be willing to trust Locarno and the League for secu- 
rity, but the France of Poincare and Tardieu will not. 
MacDonald may be willing to go to Geneva or the 
Hague with every dispute, but Churchill and the To- 
ries are not. Hoover may be willing to join the Court 
and even the League, but Borah and Ruth Hanna Mce- 
Cormick are not. Men of faith and good will in power 
can do much, but the best they can do is to change the 
direction ; they cannot ignore the ‘Tories, the imperial- 
ists, the isolationists, the fears of the nationalists nor 
the social inertia of the masses. 

Blame for the failure to procure a five-power treaty, 
like blame for all failures to take heroic steps toward 
a warless world, rests upon all nations; none are will- 
ing to act as if war were renounced. The way to peace 
is a slow process of reconstruction in which the new 
must be, like the renewing of life in a living organism, 
builded without first destroying the old, but as a sub- 
stitute for it, piece for piece, step by step. 

If the United States were in the League it could 
give France greater assurance of security through 
judicial and counciliar processes. If imperial Britain 
would let India go she would not need an armed lane 
through the Mediterranean. But for our “little Amer- 
icans’ we would be in the League; but for her im- 
perialists Britain would have ere this made India part. 
of a “Commonwealth of Nations.” It is not Britain 
or America or France or any one other nation that is 
to blame so much as it is imperialism. Thus we as- 
sess chief blame for the failure to procure a five-power 
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treaty to Mussolini. His demand for parity with 
France was a demand for dominance on the Mediterra- 
nean; until there is a Locarno for the Mediterranean 
even the three-power treaty is not assured, for if Italy 
starts building, France will build to keep ahead of her. 
then Britain will build to equal them both, then Amer- 
ica will build to equal Britain. Thus doth one dictator 
threaten the peace of the world. 

Meanwhile, paradoxically enough, if we “arm” on 
the parity basis, we will increase our naval expendi- 
tures by a cool billion dollars. Having established the 
principle of parity, we will, again paradoxically live 
up to it best if we refuse to use it for increased naval 
construction. 


THE PARITY 
TONNAGE 


The Manchester Guardian is authority for the fol- 


lowing table on tonnage allowed by the three-power 
treaty: 


8-Inch-Gun Cruisers Tons 
British HMpite- 22.25 csees eee 146,800 
TE po tAtCS kes Oe ee ee ee 180,000 
Plea 05: 1 Gene Bene Pe IEE Soles te yoy peg me 108,400 
6-Inch-Gun Cruisers 
IB TCIST EGO D1 Pe cece area ee 192,200 
United States ae ee ee eee 143,500 
BET 6th ae oe aeeenepes eee in ey nie IN AD ee 100,450 
Destroyers 
British Ip Cac. se tea Ae 150,000 
Wnited. States te we Fe ee 150,000 
ERD OLIN at a a an ind ee eaptine ee 105,000 
Submarines 
BrTtiShIeMDIVG ocr oe eae 52,700 
United=s tates te 7 eee ee 52,700 
EY ak 4 pig RepanaeDD  AM SRRE SOR De dy AE Rei Wu 52,700 
' Totals 
ERE MIMNDITGS: ote Mee ee ear 541,700 
Wntted ‘States i. cee ee 526,200 
CAPA Se cee see he eee 367,050 


Senator Robinson explains the viewpoint of the 
American Commission on our comparative naval arm- 
ament thus: 

“The total tonnage in all classes of auxiliary craft 
laid down by the United States during the year 1922 
to 1930, inclusive, was 136,120. During that time 
Great Britain laid down 203,725 tons; Japan, 242,- 
771 tons; France, 249,454 tons; and Italy, 163,943 
tons. It is apparent that in those years the United — 
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States had a much smaller building program than 
any of the other four powers. 

“Our war tonnage is now becoming obsolescent and 
we are faced with the necessity of rebuilding the navy. 
The treaty enables us to proceed with the task in an 
orderly manner and at a lower total tonnage than we 
have had in the past, in spite of the fact that we have 
built less than any other country represented at the 
conference.” 


PRESIDENT HOOVER’S 
SUMMARY 

President Hoover makes his evaluation on basis of 
a comparison with the demands of the British big 
navy group at the Coolidge conference and places the 
saving at a total of two and one-half billions. But 
the British demands at Geneva were rejected, so Sec- 
retary Stimson’s comparison with actual navies and 
authorized building programs seems more valid. The 
President sums up the gains as follows: 

1. Approximate parity between the United States 
and Great Britain, and the “final abolition” of compet- 
itive naval construction. 

2. A battleship basis for these two powers of about 
460,000 tons, but no replacements for the next six 
years on either side. 

3. Aircraft-carriers, as in Washington arms treaty, 

at a maximum of 135,000 tons. 
4, A cruiser basis of 339,000 tons if the United 
States exercises the option of the same types as Great 
Britain, but if the United States builds a larger ratio 
of the large cruisers, the American tonnage would be 
323,000. 

5. Destroyer tonnage of 150,000 tons and a subma- 
rine tonnage of 52,700 tons each. 

6. The Japanese Navy will have approximately 800,- 
000 tons, as against a rough tonnage of about 1,136,- 
000 each for the United States and Great Britain. 


LORD OF ADMIRALITY 
ALEXANDER’S SUMMARY 
“The greatest value of the measure of agreement 
already secured is, I think, to be found in the help- 
ful moral effect created in support of a general move 
to disarmament and peace, but it must not be over- 
looked that there are also valuable economic advan- 
tages. - , 
Por the period of the agreement the most impor- 
tant thing is the avoidance of expenditure which 
- would have had to be incurred in the laying down of 


new replacement battleships under the Washington 
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Treaty. This would have involved the expenditure of 
at least 50,000,000 pounds up to 1936. In addition, we 
shall make a saving of over 4,000,000 pounds in main- 
tenance charges in respect to the five battleships which 
are to be prematurely scrapped. 

“In the case of cruisers it is not possible to give a 
figure, but I might indicate the general position by 
saying that when we came into office last year we 
found 68 cruisers built, building, and authorized in 
connection with a program which aimed at a general 
goal of 60 under-age cruisers and 10 over-age, or 70 
in all. Under the agreement we have now arrived at 
the maximum number of cruisers will be 50, and it 
is certain that during the whole of the period of the 
agreement up to 1936 the savings will be many mil- 
lions. 

“In the case of destroyers we have at the present 
moment 190,000 tons built, building, and authorized, 
whilst the agreement arrived at is 150,000 tons. This 
reduction in tonnage may not affect materially con- 
struction costs in view of the age of a substantial pro- 
portion of our present destroyer fleet. But if the con- 
ditions are such that the reduction in tonnage can be 
carried into effect substantial savings in maintenance 
will accrue. 

“In the case of submarines the fixing of a maximum 
tonnage in agreement with the United States of Amer- 
ica at 52,700 tons will mean that compared to the pro- 
gram which would otherwise have had to be followed 
we shall save in construction up to 1936 about 3,400,- 
000 pounds and in maintenance about 450,000 pounds, 
a total saving in this category of 3,850,000 pounds. 

“It is safe to estimate, therefore, that up to 1936 the 
saving involved by the Three-Power Treaty will be at 
least between 60,000,000 pounds and 70,000,000 
pounds. I think that in such circumstances it is fu- 
tile for any one to describe this conference as a fail- 
ure; rather is it to be described as a tremendous ad- 
vance on the road to disarmament.” 


OTHER BRITISH 
ESTIMATES 

Lord Robert Cecil congratulated the naval conference 
on having stopped building capital ships for six years. 
“T believe,” he said, ‘‘a capital ship is one of the greatest 
monuments to human folly that has ever been devised. 
It seems insane to go on building these things, the only 
purpose of which is to knock each other to pieces.” 
~ Arthur Henderson, British Foreign Secretary, said 
that the work done by the conference meant a great 
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new start for disarmament work. “I say a new start,” . 
said Mr. Henderson, “because this is the beginning 
and not the end. The work of the conference is going 
on. Conversations between France, Italy and Great 
Britain are to continue. Not only that but the more 
Important work of the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission of the League of Nations can now be 
taken up again. The technical obstacles in regard to 
naval disarmament which stand in the way of the 
preparatory commission have been cleared away. It 
will now be able to continue, and to draw up a gen- 
eral disarmament treaty by means of which not only 
navies but armies and air forces can be limited and 
reduced.” 

The London Times, referring to the results of the 
naval conference, says: “The supreme fact is that it 
has been found possible for the three greatest naval 
powers in the world to come to an agreement accepta- 
ble to all three of them as to the number and type of 
warships of all kinds they will build in the next five 
years. And the programs upon which they have agreed 
are very much smaller than anything contemplated in 
Washington or even in Geneva three years ago. They 
have thus, as between themselves, extended and com- 
pleted the work of the Washington conference and 
abolished competition in naval armaments.” 


SECRETARY STIMSON ON THE DISARMAMENT 
TREATY, 


Secretary Stimson’s summary of gains made by the 
conference seems to be the most concise of the author- 
itative statements, so we reprint here those para- 
graphs which give the sum and substance of the mat- 
ter. He says: S. 

“The first great economy which we shall achieve is 
not a reduction, but a holiday or postponement of con- 
struction of ships. Under the schedule of the Wash- 
ington treaty the United States was to lay down ten 
new battleships and to complete five of them during 
the next six years. Under our present arrangement 
none of these vessels will be laid down. This means 
that approximately $300,000,000 which would other- 


wise have been spent during the next six years will : 


not be spent. 

“Furthermore, this holiday will, we believe, pave the 
way for further economies in battleship construction. 
There is a strong movement under way for a reduc- 
tion either in the number or of the size of our exist- 
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ing battleships. But there is a difference of opinion 
among the nations concerned as to which of these 
methods will furnish the best avenue for such reduc- 
tion. ‘This holiday gives an opportunity to settle this 
question and to decide upon the method for this fur- 
ther economy.” 

He next makes a comparison between the tonnages 
agreed upon with those proposed at the Coolidge Con- 
ference in 1925, but as that conference was abortive 
it seems little to the point to make such comparison. 
The one sound basis of reckoning to measure results 
is a comparison of tonnages provided for by the treaty 
and those now actually in existence. This Secretary 
Stimson does in these words: 


PRESENT NAVIES 
AND THE TREATY 


“The other comparison which I suggest is between 
the three fleets as they stand today, including ships 
built and building and appropriated for, and the same 
three fleets as they will stand in 1936 under our agree- 
ment. Taking these three fleets together, there will he 
nine battleships scrapped and not replaced. Their com- 
bined tonnage is 230,130 tons. Their numbers are the 
same as the number of Japan’s total fleet of battleships 
under the treaty. 

“Next there will be a reduction of 205,000 tons in the 
destroyers of the three powers. That amounts to 
nearly 40 per cent more destroyer tonnage than will 
remain in any of the three fleets in 1936. 

“There will be a reduction of 63,000 tons in sub- 
marines, and that is nearly 16,000 tons more than will 
be allowed to any of three countries in 1936. 

“In American cruisers there will be an actual in- 
crease under the new agreement. But this is due 
solely to the fact that we have been idle in cruiser 
building for nearly ten years and now find ourselves 
with less than a quarter of the normal proportion of 
cruisers which we should have in respect to the rest 
of our fleet. Therefore, in order to create a smaller 
but better-balanced fleet than we now have and to 
achieve parity with Great Britain it is necessary for 
us to increase our cruiser tonnage. 

“This increase is comparatively small because the 
British have agreed to reduce their tonnage by 20 cruis- 
ers in order to meet us, and for that same purpose the 
Japanese have agreed not to increase the number of 
their cruisers. As a result the total net reductions in 
the three fleets built, building and appropriated for, is 
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in the neighborhood of 460,000 tons. That reduction 
alone is greater than the total present Italian fleet. 

Thus far, I have been speaking only of fighting ships. 
There are also, as you doubtless know, many service 
ships in the navy which are not classed as combatant 
but in discussing economy these ships very properly en- 
ter into the picture. In the three fleets of Great Brit- 
ain, Japan and the United States there are 220,000 
tons of these ships which under our present agreement 
will not be replaced after they are retired for age. This 
means ultimately a reduction of 220,000 tons and a 
corresponding reduction in expenses. 

“In our present agreement we have reached the low- 
est level of limitation that I have ever heard seriously 
discussed before. We have reached a lower level than 
any of us on any delegation felt confident could be 
attained when we came here.” 


THE MORAL 
GAINS GREATEST 


The moral gains of the conference are greater than 
the economic. The question of disarmament could not 
even be discussed at the Hague conference thirty years 
ago. The Washington Conference could not get be- 
yond. battleships—that type of fighting craft which 
many technicians think now obsolescent. The Coolidge 
Conference five years ago was a failure. MacDonald 
said when this conference was called that it would only 
be preparatory to another in 1936 and a help to the 
League of Nations Disarmament Commission. 

Secretary Stimson sums up the moral gains thus: 

“The habit of mutual agreement has received one 
more successful precedent. The principle of limita- 
tion is strengthened by its successful practice. At the 
first meeting of the conference in January, I made 
this statement: Naval limitation is a continuous pro- 
cess. 


“We regard disarmament as a goal to be reached by 
successive steps, by frequent revision and improvement. 


Human affairs are not static, but are moving and we ~ i 


believe improving. For that reason we feel that the 
sound and obvious course is to reach such agreements 
as may be possible now, with the knowledg ethat they 
are open to revision at appropriate periods. By our 
present agreement the favorable attitude of the world 
is made stronger than ever. The benefit of this mo- 
mentum will not be limited to the three powers who 
have actually reached a basis of mutual agreement, 
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but will extend also to the efforts of our friends, the 
French and the Italians, to achieve that goal in the 
future. We have every hope that France and Italy 
will eventually join in a limitation of their fleets sim- 
ilar to that which we have attained, but that is a re- 
sult which to be effective must come only when each 
country fully realizes the advantages which will follow. 

“As I have thus pointed out, the main purpose for 
which this conference was called was to stop the dan- 
gers of competition in armaments and to establish the 
mutual confidence and good-will which come with agree- 
ment. It is this purpose which connects the confer- 
ence with the great movement for world peace. 

“Reduction in expenditures, important as it is to 
each individual nation, is merely a by-product of the 
other and primary purpose. Moreover, reduction is a 
benefit which will be increasingly realized as the na- 
tions of the world progress in the security obtained by 
agreement. It is only as mutual confidence develops 
with increasing experience that nations reduce more 
and more drastically their military protection.” 


Press Comment 


“The comedy that has been played in Illinois is not 
as amusing as it seems to be at first glance, because 
it reveals the people of the State as passive, if not 
willing, cooperators in a transparent attempt to make 
a travesty of international political issues in the great 
game of vote getting.”—Journal of Commerce, Ind., 
New York City. 

“The Senate irreconcilables of 1918, in which group 
Medill McCormick was numbered, will approve the 
skillful manner in which his widow has so intertwined 
the World Court and the League as to persuade some 
innocent Illinoisians that ‘no international dispute can 
be submitted to the Court without the consent of the 
League.’ That this is not the fact does not disturb the 
faction bent on keeping a seawall around the United 
States.” —Times, Ind. Dem., New York City. 

“The Court protocol as revised under the advice of 
Elihu Root, who is still a very able statesman and a 
good American, provides that the Court shall deal with 
no question with which we may be concerned without 
our consent, that we have an equal voice with others 
in the naming of judges and that we may withdraw 
from the Court at any time if we think it advisable to 
doso. To most intelligent and fair-minded people this 
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would seem sufficient to protect our interests, whatever 
they may turn out to be.”—Eagle, Ind., Bro.oklyn. 


“Mr. Hughes is now to hold an office that, in honor 
and importance, is regarded as only second to the 
Presidency itself. What he thinks of the World Court 
should carry more weight with his fellow citizens than 
the views of every Tom, Dick or Harry, who picks up 
some garbled ideas on the subject and broadcasts a 
mixture of prejudice and misinformation.” —Post. Ind., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

“The effect of a consultative treaty would be mainly 
to enable the other powers immediately to lay the facts 
before our government and to learn if possible what its 
attitude would be. That a decision might not be an 
easy matter is obvious from the fact that after nearly 
16 years the question of blame for the World War has 
not yet been fully settled. Yet it is not clear that the 
United States, if it had been a party to such a treaty 
in 1914, would have been more dangerously involved 
than it was without the right and duty of consultation, 
and it is conceivable that its influence in the last days 
of July, 1914, might have preserved peace.”—Republi- 
can, Ind., Springfield, Mass. 

“Whatever else a consultative pact may be, Mr. Stim- 
son and his colleagues make it plain that as far as they 
are concerned it never will mean any ‘obligation, ex- 
pressed or implied,’ to give any military support to any- 
body engaged in a European war. Nor is it compre- 
hensible that even Mr. Borah actually believes there 
would be any complication.”—Free Press, Ind., De- 
troit, Mich. 

“A consultative pact would in no way bind the 
United States to take military or economic action ; that 
has already been made clear in the statement issued by 
the American delegation. There would be no practical 


‘difference between the consultation brought about by 


the pact and the conversations in which the United 
States joined at the time of the outbreak of hostilities 
between China and the Soviet Republic.”—Swn, ind., 
New York City. 

“The interests of this country and of the people in 
America are today world-wide. That is a fact which 
all the isolationist doctrine in the world cannot refute. 
The United States is definitely interested in the peace 


of the world. Yet the isolationists are at pains to 


have the United States take no part in a ‘consultative 
pact’? which might aid in maintaining peace.”—Star, 


-‘Ind., Washington, D. C. 
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“Why should we hesitate regarding a consultative 
pact which would amount to no more than a pledge to 
consult with the other powers as a means toward pre- 
venting war? At best, it would be a gesture; but in 
certain emergencies even a gesture has the effect of 
stilling passions and staying the dogs of war.”—Herald, 
Ind., New Britain, Conn. 
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Peace Programs 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS— 

Yuletide in Other Lands—Woman’s Press, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, 30 cents. 

Now That We Have the Peace Pact—Education De- 
partment, Y. W. C. A., New York. 10 cents. 

The Whole World’s Christmas Tree—F. B. Boeckel. 
National Council for Prevention of War, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 5 cents. (Copies free to groups work- 
ing for’ Peace). 

Around the World with Santa Claus—F. B. Boeckel. 
National Council for Prevention of War, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 10 cents. 

The Perfect Ring—Flora Howells. National Council 
for Prevetnion of War, Washington, D.C. 5 cents. 

Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men—Contained 
in Material for Christmas and New Year. National 
Council for Prevention of War, Washington, D. C. 
25 cents. (Mimeographed and brief, suitable for 
Christmas and other occasions.) 

The Student Invasion of Europe—Arranged by Ethel 
Duncan and Rachel Davis DuBois,.20 South 12th 
Street, Philadelphia. 10 cents. (40 minutes.) 

Yuletide in Other Lands and The Hanging of the 
Greens.—Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 30 cents. (About 15 minutes each.) 

The Gifts They Brought—(A pageant of the contri- 
butions of many people.) By Elizabeth Hauley. 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 25 cents. 
(Many characters required. Recommended for 
Inter-church or Comunity Project.) 

Four Peace Plays with Worship Services—The Meth- 
odist Book Concern, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
35 cents. (Excellent for young people’s Sunday 
evening services.) 

Taking Stock—Florence B. Boeckel. National Coun- 
cil for Prevention of War, Washington, D. C. 10 
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cents. (80 minutes. One speaking part, from 
twenty to fifty characters.) 

Swords or Plowshares—Mars and Ceres set forth 
rival claims for support. National Council for Pre- 
vention of War, Washington, D.C. 5 cents. 

The March of Peace—National Council for Preven- 
tion of War, Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 

Material for Armistice Day Programs—National 
Council for Prevention of War, Washington, D. C. 
25 cents. 


STUDY COURSES 


The Closely Graded Church School Courses, Inter- 
national System—The Methodist Book Concern, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. Price for the year, 
60 cents; per part, 15 cents. (Very usable mate- 
rial: Course III “Learning to Live as God’s Chil- 
dren,” for children 8 years of age, and Course V 
for boys and girls about 10 years of age. “‘Mak- 
ing the World a better place in which to live.’’) 

World Friendship Lessons—Elizabeth H. Bonsall. 
Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
10 cents. (A series of lessons covering some of 
the contributions to civilization of twelve coun- 
tries and races. Outline picture to be colored, and 
questions to be answered in blank spaces. Suitable 
for children 8 to 12 years. Teachers’ Manual giv- 
ing extra information, 10 cents.) 

Good Will Lessons—Elizabeth H. Bonsall. Church 
Peace Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 15 
cents. (A series of lessons for children, including 
questions and outline pictures of monuments, etc., 
to be colored. ‘Teachers’ Manual, 10 cents. ) 

Adventures in Friendliness—M. F. Brown. (Pro- 
grams for the Primary Department for use espe- 
cially in the Viacation School. Contains stories, 
poems, songs, prayers, and with special reference 
to Latin America.) Board of Christian Education 
of Presbyterian Church of U.S. A., Philadelphia. 
$1.75. 

A List of Material—Useful for those working with 
Boys and Girls to Promote Goodwill. National 
Council for Prevention of War, Washington, D. C. 
25 cents. (Contains lists of pictures, monuments, 
folk-games, etc.) 

Famous Bible Pictures and Stories They Tell—Hliz- 
abeth H. Bonsall. American Sunday School Un- 
ion, Philadelphia. $1.50. (For children 6 to 12 
years. Emphasizes idea of peace and good will.) 


Sis Wega 


The League Council in Action 


Mr. E. P. Conwell Evans, an English authority, has 
written a most excellent study of the methods employed 
by the Council to prevent war and to settle interna- 
tional disputes. Its title is “The League Council in 
Action” and it is published by the Oxford University 
Press. The author describes in clear, simple terms so 
the lay reader can understand, just how the Council 
operates, just what steps it takes when trouble threat- 
ens and just what authority in the Covenant lies back 
of its actions. He tells how in the processes of this 
decade certain sections of the Covenant, like those pro- 
viding for a League force to wage war upon an ag- 
gressor who refuses to conciliate or arbitrate or yield 
to the League’s judgment in any manner, has prac- 
tically become a dead letter, and how Articles 10 and 
16, which were the “bete noir” of the American isola- 
tionists, have been left largely inoperative while more 
benign provisions in other aritcles have become power- 
ful through their moral provisions and their adaptation 
to conciliatory ends. Like our Supreme Court, which 
built up its jurisdiction slowly, the Council is evolving 
a jurisdicton, elaboratng a process of action, and build- 
ing up an authority. The style of this book is simple 
and a subject which could easily become intricate and 
academic is treated in an illuminating manner. 
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